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EDITORIAL 


LADY complained the other day that BLACKFRIARS 
A always gave her the “ blues.” ‘‘ Your writers 
are always so disgruntled: they are always grousing 
about something. Everything is wrong. The whole 
social system is wrong: the politicians are all wrong : 
the way women dress is wrong.”—This was the sub- 
stance of her severe censure. Argument is not often 
profitable with a person in this frame of mind. There- 
fore instead of arguing or denying her somewhat sweep- 
ing statements, I tactfully cross-examined her on some of 
the less gloomy articles that have appeared in the Review 
in the course of the last year and discovered that bysome 
unlucky chance, she had entirely missed reading those 
efforts of our contributors in their more cheery moods. 

But as a matter of fact that is not really the line one 
should take against such a complaint. We should not 
be at pains to prove that BLACKFRIARS is not so black 
as it is painted. We should rather apologize that it is 
not a great deal blacker. For instance, it is difficult 
to feel anything but black and cheerless about the 
millions who are starving in Russia; we are not 
necessarily pessimists because we feel sad or angry 
about the millions of unemployed in this country ; 
and we should have an insane sense of humour surely 
if we could indulge in mirth about Ireland. It is a 
mistake to imagine that an optimist is one who goes 
about saying cheerily that all is right with the world— 
when apparently it isn’t. Such a man is foolishly 
doing violence to the truth and to his own imagination 
and intelligence. The real optimist is he who sees 
things just as black as they are and yet can still hope 
and pray for a ray of light. The consummate optimist 
is the man who has every reason for being a pessimist 
—and isn’t. Moreover, a Christian optimist who 
believes in immortality can console himself with hope 
when unduly oppressed by the present blackness ; he 
will not be over-anxious about everything being right 
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in this world, provided it is all right in the next. Still 
Christian resignation will, we hope, never induce men 
simply to sit down and put up with things, when by 
shouting they might help to make things a little better. 
We have not just stoically to make the best of an 
impossible world : we must make of it the best of all 
possible worlds—or at least make it a little less im- 
possible than it has been during the past seven years. 

But we may tell ourselves that we do not take our- 
selves so seriously as that. We are no world reformers : 
we feel ourselves too insignificant and too unimportant 
to start putting the world straight and righting the 
ills of humanity. We leave all that to the Washington 
Conference, to the League of Nations, or to “ our 
elected representatives.” We are modest, and we 
profess to have no illusions about the weight of our 
infinitesimal influence in such colossal affairs. Now 
there is no need to quote the rhyme about “ the little 
drops of water and the little grains of sand,” but there 
does seem to be need to try and impress upon Catholics 
the enormous power they could wield for good if they 
were only properly organized and federated. 

We wish that all Catholics would read Father 
Martindale’s stirring words in the October number of 
the Inter-University Magazine. ‘Therein he tells us 
that a Federation of the Catholic Societies in our 
Universities and University Colleges has been formed : 
statutes have been drawn up and cordially approved 
by His Eminence Cardinal Bourne and most of the 
Hierarchy. This “‘ Federation ” is to be confederated 
with the Pax Romana, the name given to the periodical 
Assembly of Catholic students from all parts of 
Europe. The aim of the “ Federation ” is to link up 
the Catholic students in England and the Pax Romana 
will link up the different national “‘ Federations.” This 
is a splendid move in the right direction: it is an 
effort to get back to the days (before railways and 
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rapid travel) when there was more interchange of 
ideas between the Continental Universities and our 
own. It always seems strange that this interfusion of 
idea between different nations should have been most 
apparent when means of communication were most 
difficult. Perhaps we in these times travel too quickly 
and visit too many places, and therefore do we learn 
so little. We fulfil the paradox of Thomas 4’Kempis, 
Qui multum peregrinantur raro profisciscuntur. In the 
Middle Ages the pilgrim of learning who tramped 
across Europe from Paris to Cologne or Bologna or 
sailed across the seas and visited Oxford probably 
gathered a more leisurely, more accurate and more 
universal knowledge of Europe than we do with our 
expresses, Our newspapers and wireless telegraphy. 
The “‘ Federation ” and the Pax Romana form a fine 
effort to link up students throughout the world already 
bound by the common tie of the Catholic faith. It is 
fervently to be hoped that this federating spirit will 
spread among the many Catholic organizations in this 
country. It is not more organization that the Catholic 
body needs in England, still less does it need more 
organizations. We are thoroughly organized, but too 
frequently it is a sectional and parochial organization : 
there is a good deal of overlapping (we notice it 
chiefly when we tread on one another’s toes). We do 
not need more organization, but more linking up, 
more welding together, more federating. We justly 
pride ourselves on our unity—a unity that goes deeper 
down than sentiment, a unity that can even disregard 
racial and national hatreds, a unity that is quickened by 
a Divine love. If we could only transfuse some of that 
unity into our social relations, into our attitude towards 
the Press, towards the paganism of modern legislation, 
surely we should be a greater force for good in the 
country. If we were not only united in belief, but con- 
federated for action,surely no power could withstand us. 
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REJUDICES die hard, and I suppose the idea 

still prevails abroad that France is an irre- 
ligious, if not actually an anti-Catholic, country. 
Living in France after the war, it is a continual source 
of astonishment that such an impression should ever 
have arisen at all. I know, for instance, a very shrewd 
old French lady, the wife of a deputé for a Southern 
constituency, who regards Paris as a religious centre 
second in importance only to Rome itself. She has 
spent a great part of each year in Paris for fifty years, 
more or less, and she ought to be in a position to know 
its character. She and her husband the deputé have 
for twenty years never once missed making their 
annual pilgrimage to Lourdes. I know of another 
deputé, from the other end of France, who once a 
month stays up all night on duty at the perpetual 
adoration in the Sacre Ceeur Basilica. These are not 
even isolated cases: they have both come within my 
own acquaintance in one typically unpretentious 
middle-class hotel. Neither of them are men of any 
particular note outside of the districts that elected 
them to the Chambre. 

I am writing this on All Souls’ Day, and the news- 
papers this morning are all full of accounts of how 
Paris yesterday celebrated the feast of All Saints. 
“ Paris has never ceased its devotions for the dead,” 
a Frenchwoman told me yesterday as I stood watching 
a procession of ex-soldiers marching down the boule- 
vard with banners at their head, and carrying great 
wreaths of autumn flowers to lay on the graves in 
some cemetery. ‘The newspapers publish statistics 
from the principal graveyards in Paris which show 
that more than half a million people visited the 
cemeteries yesterday in Paris alone. Nearly all of 
them brought at least a few flowers, if not a wreath, 
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to lay upon some grave. All the churches in the city 
were crowded for the solemn ceremonies in the 
morning, and thousands of candles blazed around 
many of the statues. And at benediction yesterday 
afternoon in the large old Parish Church where I 
went—it is by no means one of the most celebrated 
churches in Paris—there was not a chair vacant, while 
crowds stood in all the aisles and at the back of the 
church. Perhaps the most popular focus of all this 

ublic devotion during the day was the tomb of the 

nknown Soldier who lies buried under Napoleon’s 
Arc de Triomphe. From early morning crowds, 
organized in four unending queues, each a quarter of 
a mile long, thronged to lay wreaths and flowers and 
paims upon the tomb, and deputations from all sorts 
of public bodies and other organizations came to pay 
their homage there. M. Millerand himself, as President 
of the Republic, brought a wreath to lay under the 
Arc, and so did the President of the Municipal Council 
of Paris. In a few days’ time similar tributes will be 
paid to the Glorious Dead on Armistice Day, but they 
will pass almost unnoticed, whereas the feast of All 
Saints is scarcely less a popular festival to-day in 
Paris and throughout France than it was in the 
Middle Ages. It is still one of the principal school 
holidays of the year, and this year all the children 
had no work from Saturday afternoon until the 
following Wednesday or Thursday. 

No one who was in Paris for the All Souls’ festival 
this year could doubt the intensity of the religious 
tradition that survives inextinguishable in France. 
But how far is Paris typical of the whole country ? 
It is important to draw the distinction, and not easy 
to answer the question. On the face of it, it would 
seem improbable that a capital city which has been 
the seat of so many anticlerical governments, and 
which has, not without reason, obtained an invidious 
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reputation all over the world for the laxity of its morals, 
should have a deeper religious instinct than that of the 
country, which has in many parts altered so little since 
the Middle Ages. It should be said at once that 
such immorality as flourishes in Paris is almost 
entirely extraneous to the soul of the city and would 
practically cease to exist if it were not for the American 
and English clientéle who create almost the whole 
demand upon which it is built up; for in all the 
notorious palaces of vice in Paris, ordinary French men 
and women are scarcely to be found at all. Speaking 
generally, however, it is true of all France that 
Catholicism flourishes more in the country than in 
the towns, among the rich than among the poor, 
among the peasants than among the industrial workers. 

Yet it is also true, in a sense at least, that religious 
life in Paris is in these days more intense than in 
almost any other part of France. The explanation is 
quite simple, and consists in the fact that Paris, as 
the centre of all intellectual movements, is also the 
centre of the Catholic revival. That revival is without 
doubt the strongest current of feeling in any single 
direction in France. It is easy to exaggerate its 
influence, and to under-estimate the immense weight 
of lethargy against which it has to contend. ‘The 
number of people who can actually be counted as 
taking an active part in the Catholic revival is, of 
course, a ~ small minority indeed of the whole 
population ; but even this limited number of active 
Catholics whose whole lives are inspired by the 
ambition to extend the influence of the Church 
throughout France are quite certainly much more 
numerous than all the various anticlerical agitators 
put together. It is wrong to generalize from the 
example of Paris alone, but it is symptomatic of the 
general state of religious feeling and practice in 
France that endnehtadlly more people go to Mass and 
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to Benediction in the 276 churches of Paris on any 
ordinary weekday than go to all the theatres and 
music halls in Paris on any ordinary evening. 

A remarkable survey of the state of Catholicism in 
France has recently been published by the Vicomte 
Georges d’Avenel in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
which gives statistics that at least provide some sort 
of basis for forming an opinion. As the result of 
inquiries which he made among all the French dioceses, 
he has obtained more or less definite information in 
regard to sixty-seven of them, including a total popu- 
lation of 28 millions. From this information he 
deduces that, out of the 34 million people who live in 
France outside of Paris and its suburbs, there are some 
10 millions who may be described in the strictest sense 
of the word as practising Catholics. There are some 
16 or 17 millions more who at least are in the habit of 
going to Mass on Sundays, even if they do not go to 
the sacraments, while the total of those who do not 
go to church at all—of whom only a minority are 
definitely hostile—is not more than 8 millions at most. 
These figures are worth close consideration, for they 
admit quite frankly that more than two-thirds of the 
French population outside Paris cannot be described 
as practising Catholics. But their real interest lies 
in a comparison with the past. The Vicomte d’Avenel’s 
survey is based upon precise information gathered at 
first hand from the diocesan records all over France, 
and it is made with no attempt to disguise unpleasant 
truths. But he contrasts the figure of 10 million 
practising Catholics to-day with the estimate of only 
2 millions out of a population of 32 millions which 
were made by a well-informed priest seventy years 
ago. He quotes instance after instance in which the 
diocesan reports show an enormous increase in the 
number of practising Catholics—as for example, 
Orleans, where there are now 100,000 communicants 
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at Easter as compared with scarcely 45,000 in 1851 ; 
while the Bishop declares that the number of people 
who go frequently to the sacraments is now fifteen 
times as large as it was some years ago. 

It is impossible, declares M. d’Avenel, to argue 
seriously that France has become de-Christianized. 
“It would be much more true to assert the contrary, 
and to claim that it is precisely because the Catholic 
faith has gained ground under a regime which made its 
friends despair and its enemies hope for complete 
victory: it is precisely because the opinion of the 
country has become more favourable to the Church 
that the powers that be have now resumed diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican.” M. d’Avenel urges again 
and again in his extremely interesting and authoritative 
study that the decline of Catholicism dates from long 
before the recent era of persecution, and that its 
revival had already begun on a very considerable 
scale before the war. Persecution has had the in- 
evitable result of strengthening the faith and the 
spirit of those who remained faithful, while the 
clergy, after having been deprived of their privileges 
and of their property, have gained immeasurably both 
in their influence among the people and in their 
spiritual zeal by being cast upon the charity of the 
faithful. He points out that the recruitment for the 
clergy, after a temporary falling off when parents 
would not allow their children to enter upon a pro- 
fession which apparently involved starvation as well 
as every sort of want, is now as vigorous as ever, and 
that all the seminaries are full again. Above all, he 
points to the extent of the religious revival in all the 
towns. 

It is in the towns that the movement has spread 
most rapidly, and in Paris more than in any other 
town. All over France, the young men and young 
women no longer regard Catholic organizations as 
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sentimental or reactionary ; they flock to them, and 
keep on forming new organizations under the banner 
of the Church, which since the war has become 
inseparably identified with the most energetic forms 
of patriotic manifestation. Catholic trade unions, 
Catholic students’ societies, Catholic gymkhanas and 
sporting clubs, Catholic co-operative enterprises have 
sprung up and prospered everywhere and continue to 
multiply, inspired and organized by the whole- 
hearted enthusiasm of the new generation that is sick 
to death of politicians and wirepullers and looks to 
the clergy as its natural leaders. In every part of 
France the bishops and the priests and that large 
body of public-spirited Catholic lay men and women 
who support all their activities and urge them to 
undertake new adventures, are more and more coming 
into prominence as the pioneers of France’s recon- 
struction. Nowhere has their influence, their energy, 
and their success been more remarkable than in the 
devastated districts, where in many cases the clergy 
have practically built up the whole organization of 
co-operative societies and credit banks which have 
enabled the people to establish their claims and to 
obtain their advances of reparation money from the 
State. In Amiens, for instance, the Bishop presided 
the other day over a meeting of 150 mayors who had 
met to discuss one of the most important new projects 
of reconstruction in the department of the Somme. | 

But when all is said, it is Paris that has been the 
fountain-head of all this magnificent revival. In a 
speech on the higher education of Catholics in France 
not long ago, Mgr. Baudrillart, rector of the Catholic 
University of Paris—(whose consecration as Bishop 
of Himeria in Notre Dame Cathedral a few weeks ago 
was attended by such vast crowds that it could only 
be described as a great popular demonstration)— 
declared that Paris now possesses in its Catholic 
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University a great centre of intellectual Catholicism, 
just as it also possesses a great centre of Catholic 
mysticism in the Sacre Cceur Basilica on Montmartre. 
It would be impossible to estimate the full value of all 
that those two institutions have contributed to the 
revival of Catholicism, not only in Paris but in the 
whole country. Both of them belong altogether to 
the period of the Catholic revival, for both were the 
work of the great Cardinal Guibert, and date from 
within the past fifty years. The Catholic University, 
with its gifted staff of teachers, all of whom are 
intimately associated with the Catholic movement, 
and who have all chosen to forego, for the sake of 
their ideals, the hope of advancement and of large 
salaries that they can never expect to receive from a 
University which has to be supported entirely by 
private subscriptions, has had upon the Catholic 
movement in France an influence as direct and as 
far-reaching as the Labour colleges have had upon 
trade unionism in England. 

And side by side with the work of this intellectual 
factory in the old Carmelite monastery which has 
now become a centre of learning, the name of which 
is known all over the world, there has to be reckoned 
the enormously potent influence of the Sacre Ceeur. 
In a sense it has become much more closely identified 
with the life of modern Paris than even the great 
cathedral of Notre Dame. It is to Montmartre that 
all the pilgrimages, all the conferences and con- 
gresses of the social and political movements con- 
nected with the Catholic revival invariably turn. It 
is there that Mgr. Ceretti, the Papal Ambassador to 
Paris, will go to celebrate Mass on Armistice Day for 
the souls of the French soldiers who were killed in 
the war; it is there that the Catholic trade unionists 
gather to celebrate their triumphs and to pray for 
success in their future struggles ; there that the sup- 
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porters of the Bonne Presse rally to receive the 
Apostolic benediction on their labours. And it is 
only fitting that the great shrine of Montmartre, 
founded to pledge the devotion of France to the 
Catholic faith in the day of her humiliation after the 
Franco-Prussian war, should thus be regarded as the 
very heart of the modern Catholic movement. That 
beautiful cluster of domes, changing in colour from 
rose to violet, or ae or dazzling white, as it 
stands upon the magnificent eminence that by day 
and night dominates the whole city at its feet, sym- 
bolizes more than anything else in Paris or in all 
France the hope of France’s rebirth as the saviour of 
Christian civilization throughout Europe. 


Denis GwyNN. 














CHARLES DICKENS AND CATHOLICISM 
eo DICKENS must be seen clearly as a 


representative Englishman, a spokesman of the 

so largely inarticulate English people, discerned tower- 
ing above contemporaries as Sir Thomas More or 
Doctor Johnson is discerned. How, otherwise, can 
we explain the hatred of Dickens for Puritanism, and 
his distrust of all professions of Protestantism ? 

The immediate recognition of his genius is evidence 
that Dickens’s standpoint was understood and approved 
by the mass of his fellow-countrymen, and this stand- 
point is very definitely Christian. Of all our great 
novelists none is more definitely Christian. 

Throughout his writings Dickens insists on the funda- 
mental beliefs of Christendom. 'That God rules and 
orders the whole universe; that mankind has an 
Eternal Father, and a Divine Redeemer and Saviour, 
His Son—these are facts that Dickens takes for granted 
in all his books. With all his zest for social reforms 
Dickens never assumes, after the fashion of certain 
of our latter-day novelists, that God being absent from 
the universe it is the business of the writer of popular 
fiction to order a new heaven and a new earth and 
prescribe a new religion for the children of men. _ 

Christmas is Christmas for Dickens because it is 
the birthday of Christ ; a good time, no better time 
for being as a child than ‘“‘ Christmas, when its mighty 
Founder was a child Himself.” 

On Christmas Eve, at that glorious entertainment to 
** The Seven Poor Travellers ”’ at Rochester, the toast 
given is “ Christmas !—Christmas Eve, my friends, 
when the shepherds, who were Poor Travellers, too, 
in their way, heard the angels sing, ‘ On earth peace, 
good-will toward men.’” And it is on the walk towards 
London the next morning that the sacredness of 
Christmas comes home to the author : 
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* As the whitened stems environed me, I thought how the 
Founder of the time had never raised his benignant hand, 
save to bless and heal, except in the case of one unconscious 
tree. By Cobham Hall I came to the village, and the 
churchyard where the dead had been quietly buried ‘ in the 
sure and certain hope’ which Christmas time inspired. No 
garden that I passed was out of unison with the day, for I 
remembered that the tomb was in a garden, and that ‘ she 
supposing him to be the gardener,’ had said, ‘ Sir, if thou 
hast borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, 
and I will take him away.’ In time, the distant river with 
the ships came full in view, and with it pictures of poor 
fishermen, mending their nets, who arose and followed Him 
—of the teaching of the people from a ship pushed off a 
little way from shore, by reason of the multitude—of a 
majestic figure walking on the water, in the loneliness of 
night. My very shadow on the ground was eloquent of 
Christmas ; for did not the people lay their sick where the 
mere shadows of the men who had heard and seen Him might 
fall as they passed along ? ” 


The Dickensian Christmas, with all its tremendous 
jollity, was a Christian festival, there is no doubt about 
that ; a festival to be honoured by all Christian people, 
and kept as though this land were still the ‘“‘ Merrie 
England ” of Catholic times. 

As for puritanism, with its sabbatarianism, its 
teetotalism, and its close association with mammon, 
itis found, and quite properly by a lover of Christmas, 
alien to the English mind, something of a disease ; to 
Dickens, in especial, an utterly poisonous thing that 
bred cruelty, hypocrisy, gluttony, and greed. So 
repugnant to his conception of religion is the profession 
of puritanism that not for a moment can Dickens 
think of drawing fairly a protestant nonconformist. 
He relies on caricature; making Stiggins, with his 
deputy shepherding at ‘‘ Ebenezer” ; Chadband, “a 
large yellow man with a fat smile, attached to no 
particular denomination, and generally described as a 
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vessel’; and the preacher at “ Little Bethel” in 
The Old Curiosity Shop (‘‘ by trade a shoemaker and 
by calling a divine’) from whose ministrations Kit 
Nubbles carries off his mother, Jacob, and the baby, 
the grossest absurdities. It is too much to expect us 
to believe that Chadband and Stiggins and the Rev. 
Melchisedec Howler, in Dombey and Son, who “‘ opened 
a parlour for the reception of ladies and gentlemen 
of the Ranting Persuasion,” are fair specimens of the 
nonconformist ministry in the early Victorian era. 
We know from George Eliot and Mrs. Oliphant that 
protestant dissent in England was by no means com- 
monly expounded so foully, or so ridiculously, and 
that its ministers, if less exasperating, were certainly 
less entertaining. The “Little Bethel” preacher 
comes nearer the mark, but he was only to be found in 
the remoter parts. Dickens hating wholeheartedly 
the dogmas, practices, and cant of puritanism would 
give no quarter to its adherents. 

Sabbatarianism, that Hebraic mainstay of British 
Protestantism, was, in the years when Dickens was 
writing, a vogue enjoined by the highest authorities in 
the land. The Established Church, the high court of 
Parliament, nobility and gentry, philanthropists, and 
Exeter Hall, maintained a “‘ Lord’s Day Observance ” 
of astounding and ferocious dreariness. 

Does that hinder Dickens from girding at this 
gloomy tyranny? Not a bit of it. The whole atmo- 
sphere of the protestant British Sunday is, to Dickens, 
thoroughly depressing ; in such an atmosphere the 
genius of the English people languishes, the vitality 
is lowered. (As an interpreter of the thoughts and 
feelings of the common people Dickens is as trust- 
worthy as Cobbett.) Who can forget that dismal 
Sunday morning, in Little Dorrit, spent by Clennam 
on his arrival in England? Worse, too, the sabba- 
tarians made their doctrine an excuse for interfering 
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with the liberties of the poor, for prohibiting where 
they could the cooking of Sunday dinners at bake- 
houses, and for keeping picture galleries and museums 
closed on Sundays—monstrous and intolerable pro- 
ceedings, to be denounced by Dickens as violations 
of the Christian law. 

That total abstinence from alcoholic liquor could be 
meritorious is a notion Dickens treats not with argu- 
ment but with ridicule, as something too wildly 
extravagant to be entertained. He is content to make 
examples of the advocates of teetotalism, and to leave 
Mr. Anthony Humm, Brother Tadger, and the pro- 
ceedings of the Brick Lane Branch of the United 
Grand Junction Ebenezer Temperance Association 
as a sufficient condemnation of this latest development 
of puritanism. (Yet Dickens for all his love of good 
cheer taken in good fellowship, is alive to the vileness 
of drunkenness. The father of the doll’s dressmaker, 
in Our Mutual Friend, is the typical drunkard of the 
temperance moral tale. Mrs. Gamp in liquor ceases 
to be funny and is peculiarly repulsive. Wickfield in 
his weakness for port sacrifices the happiness of his 
devoted daughter, Agnes; tarnishes his own good 
name, and succumbs—only temporarily, thanks to 
Micawber—to the craft of Uriah Heep.) 

The determination to expose puritanism as a creed, 
base, cruel, and utterly detestable, drives Dickens to 
emphasize the frigid inhuman attitude of Mrs. Clennam 
in Little Dorrit, and to insist that ‘‘ the Murdstone 
religion was austere and wrathful,” and that “their 
gloomy theology made all children out to be a swarm of 
little vipers.” David Copperfield learns towards the 
end that Murdstone delivers public addresses, and 
“it is said that the darker tyrant he has lately been 
the more ferocious in his doctrine.” 

The preaching of Calvinism, or, indeed, of almost 
any form of protestant doctrine is an unpardonable 
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offence to Dickens. The Murdstones were nominally 
Church of England, and so, as a strict matter of fact, 
was that immortal humbug, Pecksniff. For Pecksniff 
with all his hypocrisy, covetousness, and complete 
lack of the simplest human affection, could hardly 
sit for the portrait of a puritan. To do him justice, 
Pecksniff made no very particular profession of pro- 
testantism, and it is Dickens who assures us carefully 
that Pecksniff was a regular churchgoer, with a seat in 
an important and more or less official pew. (It was 
slumbering in that very pew on a weekday that brought 
about Pecksniff’s overhearing Mary Graham relate the 
tale of his enormities to Tom Pinch, with the result that 
thewhole structureof Pecksniff, benevolentand just ,came 
tumbling down in Pinch’s mind, never to be restored.) 

The Murdstones and Pecksniff are put down “ C. of 
E.,” but to the clergy of the Church of England, 
generally, Dickens, himself a member of that church, 


is tolerant and kindly, always provided that the said | 


clergy make no profession of faith and are silent 
concerning their religion. On no account must the 
Dickensian clergy of the Established Church be 
allowed to preach—except in the case of Harry Maylie 


who marries Rose Fleming at the end of Oliver Twist, | 


and he only preaches in order that Mr. Grimwig may 
“* never fail to criticize the sermon to the young clergy- 
man’s face.” We have Mr. Grimwig’s word that 
“the sermon was an excellent performance,” and it 
well may have been ; but Dickens is silent concerning 
its matter. We do not even know the text. That 
amiable old clergyman in Pickwick adorns the Wardle 
circle at Dingley Dell, and has social qualities that are 
not to be gainsaid : he could recite his own verses and 
play a good rubber at whist. But Dickens wouldn't 
trust him in the pulpit, and his clerical duty is restricted 
to “‘ performing the marriage ceremony ” over Trundle 
and Bella Wardle. 
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Charles Dickens and Catholicism 


Minor-canon Crisparkle in Edwin Drood, and Frank 
Milvey, Boffin’s almoner in Our Mutual Friend, are 
good fellows both. The former is a better man by 
far than his Dean of Cloisterham. “ We clergy keep 
our hearts warm and our heads cool, and taking a 
judicious middle course do nothing emphatically ” ; 
thus the Dean makes profession of the Anglican 
via media. And it is the only profession he does make. 

As for Frank Milvey, with his devoted wife and 
growing family, striving manfully in that curacy at 
Battlebridge, near King’s Cross, he is rightly chosen 
to read the burial service over poor old Betty Higden, 
but Dickens won’t hear of any sermon from him. 

Now why is Dickens so insistent on the silence of 
the Anglican clergy? Is it possible that he held the 
formulz of Protestantism to be such as no honest man 
could make boast of, or desire to call his own ? (Never- 
theless, the ‘‘ Uncommercial Traveller,” though finding 
much to criticize, is not without sympathy for the 
efforts of the Sunday evening preacher at the old 
Britannia Theatre at Hoxton.) 

The only Church of England minister of whom 
Dickens wrote with wholehearted enthusiasm was the 
Welsh clergyman in Anglesey—a real person whose 
charitable work at the wreck of the Royal Charter drew 
a visit from the “‘ Uncommercial Traveller.” 

For the beginnings of “ ritualism ” in the high church 
movement the “‘ Uncommercial Traveller ” had neither 
liking nor understanding. ‘The Sunday morning 
service in a church in the City of London is described 
as tawdry and melodramatic: ‘‘ It was wonderful to 
see how these young people, in the proportion of 
seventeen young ladies to one deacon, played out their 
little play in the heart of the city all among themselves 
without the deserted city knowing anything about it.” 

it would seem that Dickens, though in the Church 
of England, was not of it. Protestantism surrounded 
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him, and, for all his instinctive dislike to its positive 
manifestations, he could not escape it. But no non- 
Catholic exposed puritan protestantism as Dickens 
exposed it, and no contemporary novelist came 
nearer to the Catholic standard in morals. An ardent 
Londoner, thoroughly representative of the average 
Englishman, no great writer was less insular than 
Dickens. 

Note in the Pictures from Italy his impressions of 
the many Catholic churches visited, and the comments 
on Catholic services and usages. Catholic ceremonial 
on the Continent might strike him as a droll business— 
indeed, all ceremonial of church or state, of the law, 
and of human society in general was apt to provoke 
Dickens to mirth—but he would take, as far as he could, 
the Catholic worshippers’ position, and by associating 
in good-will with the strangers around him shake off 
at least the outward signs of protestant John Bull. 

Hence at Avignon Dickens finds the “ex voto” 
offerings in the churches, very roughly and “‘ comically 
got up; most likely by poor sign-painters who eke 
out their living in that way.” Reminding us that 
“* votive offerings were not unknown in Pagan temples,” 
Dickens discovers in the ‘‘ ex voto ”’ of the Catholic 
a compromise “‘ made between the false religion and 
the true, when the true was in its infancy,” and 
“ could wish that all other compromises were as harm- 
less. Gratitude and Devotion are Christian qualities, 
and a grateful, humble, Christian spirit may dictate 
the observance.” 

The solemnities of the Papal High Mass at St. 
Peter’s were not, to Dickens, “ religiously impressive 
or affecting.”” Indeed, the carrying of His Holiness 
in State was altogether too much for the gravity of 
Dickens, whose exuberant imagination and_ boyish, 
unquenchable sense of fun immediately recalled the 
forlorn effigies of Guy Fawkes borne through the 
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Charles Dickens and Catholicism 


streets of London on the fifth of November. The 
Pope himself, Pius IX, had “‘ a pleasant and venerable 
face,” but Dickens could see “ nothing solemn or 
effective in the ceremony.” He is quite unmistakably 
bored at the High Mass, and the climax alone moved 
him. Most of the service seemed “ dull and tawdry— 
except the raising of the Host, when every man in 
the guard dropped on one knee instantly and dashed 
his naked sword on the ground; which had a fine 
effect.” 

The fact is that Dickens writes about religion in 
France or Italy much as a Catholic journalist would 
at any time write to protestant friends in England ; 


not concealing his distastes, sometimes allowing his 


humorous perceptions to run riot at the expense of 
reverence, but never misunderstanding the reality, or 
misconceiving the purpose. 

How natural it is for Mr. Peggoty, wandering across 
France in search of Little Em’ly, to speak of the 
wayside calvaries as “ Our Saviour’s Cross outside 
the village.” But Dickens is the only novelist who 
would have made Peggoty use such a phrase in 1850, 
just as Dickens, as far as I am aware, is the only non- 
Catholic novelist to mention the persecution of 
Catholics in England under Elizabeth. 

True it is only “ the bachelor ” in The Old Curiosity 
Shop who is responsible for the story, but Dickens, 
it is plain, is entirely on the side of the narrator : 


“Tn like manner when the aforesaid antiquaries did argue 
and contend that a certain secret vault was not the tomb of a 
grey-haired lady who had been hanged and drawn and 
quartered by glorious Queen Bess for succouring a wretched 
priest who fainted of thirst and hunger at her door, the 
bachelor did solemnly maintain, against all comers, that the 
church was hallowed by the said poor lady’s ashes: that 
her remains had been collected in the night from four of the 
city’s gates, and thither in secret brought, and there 
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deposited ; and the bachelor did further (being highly 
excited at such times) deny the glory of Queen Bess, and 
assert the immeasurably greater glory of the meanest 
woman in her realm, who had a merciful and tender heart.” 


Now probably the bachelor was wrong and the 
antiquaries were right on the facts. The notable 
thing is that Dickens should break suddenly the 
conspiracy of silence on the sufferings of English 
Catholics. 

On the other hand, there is nothing notable in 
Dickens, in his Pictures from Italy, looking askance at 
monks and friars—Chaucer, Bandello, Boccaccio, did 
the same. What Catholic humorist of the Middle 
Ages could resist poking fun at the regular clergy? 
They were fair game to every satirist, and Dickens is 
an exponent of the traditional humour of Christendom. 

But at close quarters, as on that boat going to Nice, 
Dickens knows a good friar when he sees him, and the 
“* sturdy Cappuccino friar, who had taken everybody’s 
fancy mightily, was one of the best friars in the world, 
I verily believe.” 

The preface to Barnaby Rudge remains. In that 
preface, written in 1841, at the age of twenty-nine, 
with half his life yet to come, Dickens avows himself 
as ‘one who has no sympathy with the Romish 
Church, though he acknowledges, as most men do, 
some esteemed friends among the followers of its 
creed.” 

And the very book which holds these words in its 
preface contains the sternest, vividest, and most 
scathing exposure of protestant bigotry, superstition, 
and malevolent ignorance in the whole range of 
English fiction! ‘Think of the champions of the 
Protestant cause as Dickens exhibited them in 
Barnaby Rudge: Mrs. Varden: the unspeakable 
Miggs; Sir John Chester with his “ Protestant, 
above all things Protestant ” ; Gashford, the renegade ; 
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Charles Dickens and Catholicism 


Simon Tappertit ; Denis, the hangman ; Lord George 
Gordon, to die a Jew, and Barnaby, the mentally 
defective, the only sincere figures in all that infamous 
business of the Gordon Riots. 

Starting out with the common anti-Catholic pre- 
judices of a protestant environment, Dickens, the more 
he looked at protestantism the less he liked it. And 
liking protestantism the less he draws the nearer to 
Catholicism. 

For puritanism in any form Dickens has nothing 
but a flaming scorn and fierce open hatred. The 
protestant nonconformist is always an evil figure 
in Dickens’ works. Dissent means ‘“‘ Little Bethel,” 
and “ Ebenezer,” nurseries of hypocrisy productive 
of harsh inhumanity. From protestant dissent came 
the bleak and pitiless formalism that turned the 
Christian Sunday into a Jewish Sabbath and curtailed 
the scanty liberties and pleasures of the poor. In 
that significant and trustworthy book, Hard Times, 
Dickens is certain that in Coketown whoever belonged 
to the eighteen chapels of the eighteen different 
religious persuasions “ the labouring people did not.” 

Now Dickens did not get the whole truth about 
Victorian puritanism, but he was right in his main 
attack, that the puritanism of the nonconformists was 
something utterly uncongenial to the English character. 
The proof of this is seen to-day in the steadily increas- 
ing surrender of the foundation doctrines of non- 
conformity, and in the recognition that, with a waning 
membership in every nonconformist body existence 
depends upon increasing change of belief—either in 
the direction of Catholicism, or towards a rationalism 
even further removed from the original dogmas of 
protestant dissent. 

The quiet undemonstrative protestantism of the 
Church of England is never reproached by Dickens. 
It is for the charity schools of the Established Church 
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he reserves his attack. These protestant schools, 
with their instructions in humility to the children of 
the poor, are simply shameful and iniquitous in the 
eyes of Dickens. From such places come Uriah 
Heep and Rob the Grinder—with characters warped 
and ruined, expert only in meanness and lying, trained 
to a servility entirely mercenary. For its poor law 
and charity schools the Church of England falls under 
the condemnation awarded by Dickens to all the 
institutions of puritanism. ‘The crime of these schools 
was that they offended against youth, requiring of 
their pupils a stoop and cringe to the disfigurement 
of the human form. 

With the traditional Christian morality alive through 
the ages in the Catholic Church, Dickens is demonstra- 
tively in agreement. He insists on the beauty and 
permanence of family life ; his love of little children 
and his championship of poor and oppressed persons 
are conspicuous. The mentally deficient—Barnaby, 
Mr. Dick, Mr. Toots—are gentle and dignified,—God’s 
“innocents,” with Dickens. Quite simple and plain 
folk are seen as saints and heroes. Martha restores 
Em/’ly to Peggoty, Sydney Carton loses his life to find 
it; Magwitch the convict is the real hero of Great 
Expectations. Deposuit potentes de sede, et exaltavit 
humiles. So Dickens puts down the mighty and 
pompous and raises the lowly to the happiness they 
deserve. Dombey in his pride is laid low ; Gradgrind 
and Bounderby are discomfited ; Pecksniff makes a 
miserable end. Happiness is for Tom Pinch and his 
sister, for Walter Gay and Florence. The covetous, 
the moneylender, and fraudulent financier—Jonas 
Chuzzlewit, Ralph Nickleby, and the “ great Mr. 
Merdle ” all commit suicide. 

Beatus vir . . . qui post aurum non abiit, nec speravit 
in pecunia et thesauris. 

The usurer and seeker after dividends, gain or 
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Charles Dickens and Catholicism 


lose, will get no sympathy from Dickens, who has 
all the aversion of a Catholic of the Middle Ages from 
a livelihood won by money-lending. 

The more the works of Dickens are read the more 
will it be recognized that no English novelist of high 
genius has helped so widely to a better understanding 
of the moral “ values ” of the Catholic Church. 


JOsEPH CLAYTON. 











WHO ARE MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH? 


(A statement of Evidence in criticism of a Sentence in the appeal to all 
Christian People made by the Lambeth Conference of 1920, which is 
fundamental to all the propositions of that appeal), by DARWELL STONE, 
D.D., and F. W. PULLER, M.A. (LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 8vo., pp. 88., 
paper. 2/6 net.) 


HIS slender pamphlet is likely to be a spear- 
point. It cannot be overlooked. If looked into 
it cannot be refuted. 

It proves that the Lambeth Appeal is wrong in 
saying that anyone is a member of the Church who 
is baptized, and has belief in our Lord. 

It says, ‘“‘ The Lambeth statement may be understood 
to mean first, either that the organized bodies of 
baptized believers who believe in our Lord and are 
in schism are parts of the Church; or, second, 
that while these bodies are outside the Church the 
members of them as individuals are members of the 
Church. 

“In either case the statement is contrary to that 
consensus of patristic teaching of which we have 
given instances. For both the separated bodies as 
such and the individual members of them are regarded 
by the Fathers as outside the Church ” (p. 23). 

Dr. Stone and Father Puller, therefore, teach that 
even if a Church has a valid apostolic succession and 
teaches the whole Catholic faith without heresy, but 
is in schism, it is not part of the Church. Moreover, 
an adult who remains in communion with this non- 
heretical, but schismatical, Church is not a member 
of the Church ! 

This sound doctrine of Dr. Stone and Father Puller, 
if honestly accepted, would bring the quest for Re- 
union into a new phase. Dr. Stone and Father Puller 
apply it very effectively to those bodies who separated 
from the Church of England. It proves an irrefutable 
principle regulating the relations between the Church 
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Who are Members of the Church ? 


of England and the Free Churches. But if valid 
between these, it must be valid between the Church 
of Rome and the Church of England. 

The principle is quite clear. A Church in schism 
is not a member of the True Church. A member of 
a Church in schism is not a member of the True Church. 
Two churches, therefore, between which the relation 
is one of schism cannot both be the True Church ; 
one of them is not part of the True Church. 

But the relation between the Church of Rome and 
the Church of England is one of schism. Schism is 
the permanent refusal to submit to jurisdictional 
authority. Now the Church of Rome refuses to 
submit to the jurisdictional authority of the Church of 
England. The Church of England refuses to submit 
to the jurisdictional authority of the Church of Rome. 
Moreover, the Church of Rome (if not the Church of 
England) refuses to submit to any third visible Church. 
Neither Church submits to a common visible Church. 

Therefore, if either the Church of Rome or the 
Church of England is in schism, either the Church of 
Rome or the Church of England is not part of the True 
Church. We therefore ask Dr. Stone and Father 
Puller and their fellow Anglo-Catholics, ‘‘ Which 
Church is in schism? Rome or England ? ” 

We leave this conclusion from Dr. Stone and Father 
Puller’s book in this half-way position. In the name 
of the Spirit of Truth and Unity we ask for a plain 
answer to our poignant question. 


Fr. VINCENT McNass, O.P. 












THE REJOICING DESERT 


LESSED Albertus Magnus was one of those 

unfortunate saints who get covered up with 
odd stories like an old castle with ivy. The castle 
is as solid as the rock on which it is built, but what 
with the thickness of the ivy and the chattering of 
the jackdaws that live in it, you hardly get a chance 
of seeing it or speaking about it sensibly, and it runs 
the risk of getting forgotten altogether. There was 
an amazing quantity of such overgrowth and bickering 
about Blessed Albertus, even in his own lifetime. 
People even said he was a wizard. As if a Blessed 
could be a wizard! ‘They painted a white horse on 
the side of a tower in the market-place of his native 
town and said that as a little boy Albert, and Albert 
alone, could lead that horse about. They made out 
that he had a magic cup in which he had but to pour 
wine or water and the sick man who sipped it was 
cured. They pretended that beside his own cell, in 
the Convent of Cologne, he had a little room hidden 
away and full of strange animals and fantastic instru- 
ments and uncanny vessels of glass. They said there 
was a scarlet curtain in one corner of it behind which 
stood a Talking Figure which could say “ Salve! 
Salve! Salve!” and had taken Blessed Albertus 
thirty years to make. They boasted that the Four 
Crowned Martyrs, the patron saints of masons, had 
traced him out the plans of Cologne Cathedral— 
though all the world knows that it was Gerard of 
Riel, who travelled in France first and worked in a 
timber-yard afterwards—to whom the plans of Cologne 
Cathedral are owing. Finally they told the story of 
the Magic Garden. And this is every bit as true, 
and no more so, as the story of Jotham the son of 
Jerubbaal which begins: ‘‘ The trees went forth to 
anoint themselves a king.” That story—which you 
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The Rejoicing Desert 


will find in the ninth chapter of the Book of Judges— 
is what Origen calls an enigma. It is true under- 
neath; but it could not possibly have been true on 
top, though it is told as if it had been. And it is to 
help you to find the key to this enigma of mine that 
I have called it ‘‘ The Rejoicing Desert,” instead of, 
quite simply, “The Garden of Blessed Albertus.” 

In the year twelve hundred and forty-nine, just 
after Christmas, young William the Emperor arrived 
at Cologne, with a great train, to venerate the relics 
of the Three Kings and lay on their shrine an offering 
towards the new cathedral. For the old Roman 
church which held the bodies of the Magi had been 
partly burnt the year before, and all Christendom 
was concerned that the new one should be finer than 
the old. Everyone loved the Three Kings of Cologne : 
Kings because they were Kings; and Sages because 
they were Sages; and ordinary folk because they 
were the first people outside Jewry to find the King of 
kings in His stable. It was only befitting then that 
their bodies should be surrounded by gold and myrrh 
and frankincense in a fine cathedral till the Last Day, 
seeing that they had brought gold and myrrh and 
frankincense to the unknown Baby of Bethlehem. 

Well, the Emperor heard his Mass in the half-burnt 
Cathedral ; and when they asked him what he would 
like to do afterwards, he said he had thought of calling 
on Blessed Albertus in his cell in the Stolkstrasse. 
Hither he accordingly turned—it was only a step from 
the Cathedral—with his knights and his nobles and 
his pages in attendance, and they all jangled up the 
stairs and knocked at the friar’s door. Blessed Albertus 
opened it at once, and the Emperor saluted him 
courteously ; and with some trepidation—for it is a 
fearful thing to tamper with the powers of darkness— 
hinted that they had come to see a sample of his magic. 
Blessed Albertus put aside the suggestion in the most 
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deferential and tactful manner; and proposed a 
gentle saunter in the Convent grounds, as the best 
way of passing the half-hour between then and dinner- 
time. 

Well, you can imagine what the sixth of January 
was likely to be like in north Germany !_ The Emperor 
looked over the friar’s shoulder at the little oblong 
of freezing sky outside the cell-window and hesitated ; 
the nobles in the passage (who were out of sight, but 
could hear all that was going on inside) shrugged their 
shoulders and tapped their foreheads suggestively. 
A few of the less polite had the impudence to stamp 
on the flag-stones to show that they were none too 
warm where they were. Judge of their disgust when 
the Emperor’s voice said cheerily, “‘ With all my 
heart, Reverend Sir.” And they had to flatten 
themselves against the walls of the corridor to let the 
Friar pass, with the Emperor after him; and then 
close in behind and follow, as best they might, 
higgledy-piggledy, downstairs. 

Once on the ground-floor, they traversed a freezing 
cloister which evidently ran round the four sides of a 
courtyard: though, for the matter of that, they 
could not see out at all, for the outside arches of the 
cloister were glazed and the glass was covered with 
frost. ‘The hindermost nobles pulled their furred 
hoods over their heads ; and those who had hitherto 
carried them over their arms, put them on. The 
grandees, however, who were nearest to the Emperor 
had to suffer for their gentility and stay bareheaded, as 
was only right. All of asudden the company stopped— 
Blessed. Albertus was unbolting the huge iron-clamped 
door that led from the cloister to the quadrangle. It 
opened outwards: and a great blaze of scent and 
sunlight and the songs of birds streamed into that 
sepulchral place. The Friar stood back, with a grave 
inclination, against the door ; and the Emperor and 
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The Rejotcing Desert 


his suite stepped out into the most wonderful garden 
that was ever seen. 

Now it takes Lord Bacon to describe a garden 
properly. I am no hand at it at all. So you can each 
make up the garden for yourselves. But you must 
not forget a single flower you like, for you may be 
sure it was there. There was every sort of fruit and 
that ‘‘ dead mellow,” as my old nurse used to say ; 
and the very butterflies were so drowsy with honey 
that they would have been taken for petals themselves, 
if they had not opened and shut their wings. Seven 
fountains were drizzling musically into their marble 
basins and rare swans and little crested ducks were 
steering about under the spray. But what took that 
company’s fancy most was a fine banquet spread out 
in front of a grove of lemon-trees ; and when Blessed 
Albertus had said grace (to the great reassurance of 
not a few of his guests) they all sat down, and pages 
in scarlet and camel-coloured hose (tibialibus scarlatis 
camelinisque says the chronicler) came out from behind 
the bushes with course after course of dainties. 

What a banquet it was! There was a roasted 
peacock, tail and all, oppesite the Emperor, and the 
mightiest salmon ever cooked in front of Blessed 
Albertus. The sound of viols and citholes and other 
sweet-stringed instruments mingled with the trills 
of the birds and the tinkling of the fountains, and 
the revelry of the nobles rose higher and higher as 
the feast proceeded. But at last the grace-cup went 
round and the Emperor got up to leave the table. 
The nobles rose simultaneously. And then, lo and 
behold, the whole thing went out like a candle! 
Flowers, butterflies, birds, fountains, pages, and 
banquet—all vanished. They stood in a gaunt 
quadrangle like two rows of children ready for ‘“‘ Nuts 
and May,” with nothing whatsoever between them, 
or around them, but the drifting snow. 
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Such is the story of the Garden of Blessed Albertus, 
or (as I prefer to call it) “ The Rejoicing Desert ” ; 
for I think myself it is no lie, but an enigma of the 
Grace of God according to the saying of the Prophet 
Isaias: “‘ The land that was desolate and impassible 
shall be glad and the desert shall rejoice and blossom 
like a lily.” And if you tell me that it should not be 
“lily ” but “ rose,” I can only answer that you are 
using the Authorized Version of King James and I 
the Vulgate of St. Jerome ; and there is no sense in 
falling out about the blossoms as long as we both 
agree about the desert. For the desert, as St. 
Augustine says, is the solitude of a man’s soul, and 
only the magic of sanctity can make it blossom. And 
the magic of sanctity is nothing but the goodwill of a 
mortal added to the Grace of God. 


HELEN Parry EDEN. 
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FEAR 


Timeo Fesum Praetereuntem. 


OT when He wills to stay 
And look my way, 
Does fear awake within 
For any sin. 


Only am I afraid 
When He, dismayed, 
With sad averted eye 
Passes me by. 
Epwin Essex, 0.P. 
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THE EFFECT OF PRINTING ON 
LITERATURE 


N the first number of BLackFriars I promised, 
with the permission of the Editor, to follow a 
paper upon “ The Author’s Tool” with another on 
the effect of printing on Letters. We think that we 
know too well the extent of our debt to Caxton to 
reflect, as a rule, upon the remoter consequences of 
the invention of printing. ‘The advantages of a 
multiplication of manuscripts are obvious. The 
disadvantages are also worth a moment’s thought. 
To begin with, the multiplication of anything leads 
us into the realm of arithmetic, a mystic science, not 
because certain numbers have a peculiar significance 
whereby we call three and seven “‘ mystic numbers,” 
but because the mere multiplication of anything 
changes its character. For example, a fine house is a 
fine thing, but a row of similarly designed fine houses 
is detestable. In repetition itself there seems to be 
something ominous. This is a fact which everyone 
knows, and no one can explain. All we can say is 
that quantity and quality seem to be by nature hostile 
to each other. Perhaps the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the invention of printing can be sum- 
marized fairly in the statement, that printing has 
made the best books more accessible and multiplied 
indefinitely the worse. But before we consider 
whether a general accessibility of the best books is 
free from disadvantage, and whether the multipli- 
cation of bad books is something gained, we must 
remember that the influence of numbers has been 
apparent, not only in the increase of books printed, 
but also in the increase of readers. Multiplication of 
population soon followed multiplication of books. 
Consequently, when estimating the effect of printing 
on literature, we must consider the result upon the 
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printed word of a growing multitude of readers. 
Each of the two numerical factors plays into the 
other’s hands, and, when we ask whether to-day the 
multitude controls the printed word or the printed 
word the multitude, at first it may not seem easy to 
decide. The answer, I think, is that whatever agent 
controls the printing press, the number of readers 
controls the quality of the printed thing by the law of 
diminishing returns. 

All conversions cut both ways; the conversion of 
a savage to the ways of Western industrial life is, to 
some extent, a conversion of these ways of life to the 
savage, if not to savagery. Colonists tell us that the 
Westernized native is neither a true native nor a true 
Westerner, but a kind of hybrid, which sometimes 
reverts to a lower type than that of either of its un- 
mixed elements. ‘To any body of persons, or school 
of thought, recruits may be a source of weakness, a 
fact of experience which should caution all men of 
conviction against the popular belief that there is 
necessarily advantage in numbers. 

When printing was first invented, only a small 
proportion of persons could read or write. These 
acquirements were still the scholar’s arts, and, in 
consequence, were mainly won by those who most 
desired them. Since will, not mere desire, creates 
capacity, those (in and about the age of Caxton) who 
could read were likely to be those with a capacity to 
gain from reading, a rarer capacity than is supposed. 
Therefore the books printed, like the books written 
(new printed-books were few at first), were designed 
for lovers of letters, and the only books to print were 
works that had already survived the test of time. 
Authors and readers were as nearly a homogeneous 
and equal body as they have ever been. One standard 
was common to both, and that a high one. The 
accessibility of the best books made these familiar. 
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Familiarity created a desire for new books, which 
there was now the mechanical means to gratify. The 
number of readers began to grow, but even in the 
seventeenth century, the popularity of Sir Thomas 
Browne (who, remember, was not a party-man in an 
age of enormous controversy) shows that the standard 
of the reading public was still a high one. ‘Toward the 
end of the seventeenth century a change occurred. 
With population and printing the number of readers 
was also growing. Controversy and persecution had 
whetted the public appetite for pamphlets and new 
writers, and the character of prose itself changed. 
From being a Miltonic and majestic music, copious 
in quotation and rich (perhaps obese) in Latinisms, 
it became the vehicle of “ questions of the day.” 
The aim of prose became less reflective and more 
combative: its style more light, its subjects more 
prosaic, its effects more epigrammatic; and its 
subject was addressed, less to the scholar in his study 
than to the wits in their coffee-houses. The public 
had come upon the scene. With this change English 
prose assumed its modern character. 

With the creation of modern prose, the book and 
the public (as we now think of them) were begotten 
and multiplied through phases on which, being nearer 
to us, it is needless to insist. But what, exactly, had 
happened ? Books had been made accessible, reading 
comparatively common. We must not, I fear, stop 
there. By making books accessible to the multitude, 
by converting the general public into a reading 
public, the multitude had been given access to the 
instruments, and thus gradually to the centres, of 
learning. Consider the meaning of this. I ask the 
reader to neglect, for a moment, the effect of books 
upon the public, and to concentrate upon the effect of 
a large reading public upon the quality of literature. 
Printing does not so much make a present of literature 
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to the multitude as allow the multitude to invade the 
workshop of letters. Written language, the tool of 
thought, which was once confined to scholars, its 
workmen, has been made common property to all 
who can understand its purport without necessarily 
understanding its uses or its end. Just as when a 
private park is thrown open to the public, flowers 
and trees are defaced, and litter accumulated, so, 
when everyone is taught to read and given access to 
literature, letters are misused and defiled. You can 
not make a distinction common property without 
destroying its distinctiveness. When Oxford is thrown 
open to all, all will not become good Oxonians, but 
Oxford will become indistinguishable from any other 
place*. All distinctions need protection, for a dis- 
tinction is, by definition, that which is not common 
to all. The indistinct is the undistinguished. Both 
accessibility and invasion, then, accrue from the 
printing of books and the growth of a large reading 
public. And since the crowd, by nature “ incapable 
of perfectness,” is numerically more powerful than 
the separate men of genius, and can therefore subdue 
them more readily than genius can master the crowd, 
the effect of printing on literature must be, in the 
long run, more disastrous to literature than it can 
ever be good for the public. Even after fifty years of 
trial, the hopes based on general education still 
delude many, because people forget that a crowd of 
schoolchildren is, like any other crowd, always at 
the same intellectual and moral level. You cannot 
make the instruments of education common property 
without enabling the masses to misuse them to their 
own hurt. Sincere democrats embrace this point 
which, however, spits them on it. Can it be thought 
that the newspaper-ridden man of 1921 is more educated 


* For the source of this argument, see Classical and American Education 
by E. P. Warren (Blackwell, 1918), the wittiest defence produced by the 
Greek controversy. 
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The Effect of Printing on Literature 


than his illiterate country cousin of fifty years ago? 
If he has more information, it is information less 
worth having. Nine-tenths of the information which 
fills the daily newspapers is useless, and at least as 
harmful as the superstitions of simple barbarism. 
We must not applaud the power to read anything 
printed in English without appraising the effect on 
the reader of that which he habitually reads. The 
modern reading public is duped, hoodwinked, misled, 
debauched to an extent which could not be exceeded 
if it was wholly ignorant of the alphabet. ‘This is not 
a partial view of the facts, nor an outcry against them. 
It is only the recognition of the effect of a preceding 
cause. 

You may put it another way. You may say that the 
effect of printing on literature has been to turn an 
art into an industry, an aid to training into a branch 
of commerce. For the crowd is able richly to reward 
any writer who appeals to it by flattering its ignorance 
or pandering to its vulgarity. But when the power 
of the purse obtains a dominating influence in any 
of the arts, the means whereby this power is exercised 
becomes the master and not the servant of the art in 
question. It may be said that the power of the purse 
has always influenced art, but there is all the difference 
between the purse of the private patron, and the 
purse of the general public. The private patron is a 
human being: the general public is a monster.* 
That is why, despite the abuses of the private patron, 
the arts can flourish under the eye of a despot, and 
cannot flourish under that of a demos: they can keep 
alive despite it, that is all. Both despot and demos 
control the means of publication. But the aims of 
the patron, even when corrupt, are at least personal 
and restricted, while the aims of the demos are anti- 
personal and pervading. Americans constantly tell 


* For definition see end of paragraph. 
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us that the “tyranny of the majority, blind, un- 
conscious, and continually manipulated by rogues or 
charlatans, grows always greater”; and not even 
Prohibitionists, I understand, deny that Prohibition 
was carried in America by manipulation of the electoral 
machinery and commercial intrigue, and not by the 
mandate of the voters. The result is that laws in 
America are passed without opposition, not because 
they are approved, but because all respect for law 
has been lost, and it has been found that the only 
remedy against manipulation of electoral machinery 
is to disregard all laws that are disliked. The familiar 
cycle from democracy to anarchy is thus completed. 
The crowd is sure to be something less than human 
if it is not something more. When led and disciplined, 
as in an army, it may be something more. When 
frenzied and indisciplined, as in a mob of voters or of 
readers, something less. The name for something less 
than humanity is a monster. 

Having glanced at the quality of a large reading 
public, and in all crowds humanity is reduced to its 
lowest common denominator, let us turn for a moment 
to the quality of literature, that we may see why it 
and a monster can never agree with each other. In 
its origin, all literature was sacred literature. Its 
subject was divinity, and the ways of divinity were 
unfolded in Myth and Legend. Now the general 
definition of a sacred literature or a scripture is a 
body of writings not fit for everyone to read. The 
subject, being sacred, can be profaned by the un- 
initiated reader, who himself, even when well- 
disposed, may suffer hurt from an influence beyond 
his capacity. One man’s meat is poison to a baby: 
the inconsiderate study of the Bible has driven many 
persons mad. For this reason, and partly because the 
primary realities cannot be expressed except mm 
parables, myth and legend are distinguished by 
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possessing double meanings, the one on the surface, 
the other at the core. But, as civilization altered and 
languages changed, this initial and interior precaution 
was found to be insufficient. The further step was 
taken not only of preserving sacred writings in their 
original language, but of commenting upon them in 
the same dead tongue. To both only scholars had 
access, because it was felt that the mysteries would be 
profaned if unveiled to all eyes in the vulgar tongue, 
the tongue, that means, which was the familiar speech 
of the demos. Then, as we saw, translations made 
their appearance. But it is interesting to recall that 
this breach with tradition was not completed without 
a protest, a protest all the more significant because 
it was made about one hundred and fifty years after 
the breach occurred. ‘The latest spokesman of the 
traditional view was Dr. Johnson, who hoped, we all 
remember, and the hope implied a fear, that the walls 
of Westminster Abbey would never be disgraced by 
an inscription in English. (What would have been 
his reply if some one had asked him whether the 
stone tables of the Jewish law were incised in the 
vulgar tongue of Israel?) Thus, the quality of 
literature is, by definition, an unfitness for the mass of 
readers. ‘This quality needs always an interior, and 
generally also an exterior, protection from them. 
Because of printing and the reading public, to-day, 
with the minor exception of poetry, that outer pro- 
tection to English literature is gone. ‘Poetry is still 
to a small extent its own protection, because metre 
is something of a learned tongue. You therefore 
print things in poetry that you do not print in prose, 
because the public ‘‘ makes excuses ” for metre, and, 
as if it were a magistrate, allows “‘ a licence ” to the 
poet that it withholds from the prosaic author ! 
Patmore published a poem called Sponsa Dei. A prose 
work, on the same subject and with the same title, 
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was burnt by him, because a friend said that he was 
“telling secrets” to the public. The interesting 
thing is, that, while the prose was burnt, the poem 
(note the Latin title) was able to be printed, in English. 

The position at which, with the help of a single, 
typical instance, we have arrived, is very remarkable. 
The English demos has brought English literature to 
this position. You may now print in Greek or Latin, 
French or German, Italian or Spanish that which 
you may not print in English. In New York, to come 
no nearer home, plays are allowed in Yiddish that are 
forbidden in American. What does this mean? 
Either that the English have a monopoly of decency 
or that English is the sole indecent tongue. I leave 
it to the reader to decide which is more likely to be 
true. If the second alternative is appalling, the first 
is one by which our humility is shocked. But, which- 
ever be true, the effect on our literature is indisputable. 
All popular forces are helping to emasculate the 
English tongue. Modern English is little more than 
the eunuch of its ancient self. A straw which showed 
which way the wind is blowing was the recent obiter 
dictum of a Front Bencher who urged that the works 
of Swift and others should no longer be printed from 
the original text. The reasons that he gave were 
equally applicable to the Authorized Version of the 
English Bible. Where is all this to stop? And who 
shall decide? since, if the process begins at all, no 
two people will draw the line at the same place? But 
this is by the way. A language which refuses to use 
all its native resources, which is not free to touch all 
subjects, which declines to use the appropriate word 
for every thought, has begun to lop off its limbs. 
This is the road to suicide. It means, in sum, that 
English is ceasing to be the language used by scholars, 
because they can find (in all completeness) only in 
foreign tongues the contributions which they need. 
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Be the subject what you will, from Greek intaglios to 
psychology, the standard authorities are no longer 
English ones, not because we have no psychologists 
or archeologists, but merely because foreign writers 
freely treat every aspect of their subjects, while their 
English colleagues can treat, in print, only selected 
aspects in the mother tongue. Why? ‘The reading 
public has imposed its standard in the holy places of 
learning. 

If you ask, further, why this has not yet happened 
on the Continent, I do not know. The fact is certain, 
but the explanation is doubtful. Something happened 
to the English at the Reformation (which introduced 
translations) that did not happen to other Europeans. 
The Puritan virus bit us deeply. An authority suggests 
to me, in conversation, that the Puritans were more 
vigorously persecuted abroad, that we only scotched 
the snake, while they killed it. Here, anyway, the 
snake is very much alive, and the English demos is 
entangled in “ frightful nuptials” with it. Is there 
any remedy ? or at least alleviation? ‘That this may 
not seem an extravagant question, let us descend 
from generalizations to familiar facts. 

Nowadays the machinery by which books are 
distributed is even more important than that by 
which they are manufactured. ‘To print is not to 
publish. Many printed books are stillborn. For 
example, the distributing trade took only thirty-six 
copies of a recent dramatic volume, though the author 
was well known, at least to connoisseurs. By luck or 
accident, the papers were dull at the time, and the 
book had, though latently, a topical appeal. An 
editor of a big daily saw an opening. The volume was 
skied on his principal page, and, within three days, 
the first edition of five hundred copies was exhausted 
and a new impression required. Now, that which 
the big newspapers can achieve by such advertise- 
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ment, the circulating libraries can achieve by pushing 
books under the noses of their subscribers. It is 
commonly supposed that subscribers to circulating 
libraries order the books that they want. But this 
is the exception. The rule is for them to seek and 
to accept the advice of assistants in the circulating 
libraries.* Consequently, the books which, capable 
of popularity at all, succeed, are those which are 
pushed across the counter. ‘Those which fail, other 
things being equal, are those which the circulating 
libraries ignore. Since the distribution of books is 
as much a business as the distribution of tooth- 
pastes and penholders, and the machinery employed 
is large-scale machinery depending upon and appealing 
to an enormous number of clients, the circulating 
libraries do not consider books upon their literary 
merits, which, of course, are an irrelevant fact to 
them. They consider, of any book, if it is likely to 
appeal or not to appeal to the bulk of their subscribers. 
Since these are timid folk, who wish to follow a lead and 
have no personal preferences, except for panic, any book 
of personal literature likely to frighten one subscriber is 
likely to frighten one hundred thousand of his like. 
Such a book, naturally, from their point of view, is 
not accepted by the libraries. It thus must get dis- 
tributed, if at all, in spite of them. But what of the 
accepted books ? In the single word of a great artist, 
the general public is virtually the author of the books 
which the general public reads. A staple is demanded 
and supplied by industrious pen-men who have 
carefully crushed any individuality of their own, 
because to all crowds a personality, when not appealing 
to its passions, is distasteful. Like a flower, a per- 
sonality withers in air breathed by many people. In 


* A true story :— 
SUBSCRIBER: Has L. T. Meade written a new book? 
‘*TIMES” BOOK CLUB: Not yet, sir. 
SUBSCRIBER : Have you any books like L. T. Meade’s? 
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other words, because the libraries are designed to 
meet a popular demand, the popular standard of 
taste is enthroned in the libraries. Our only quarrel 
with this is on a side, but vital, issue. 

Occasionally an author appears who, like Shake- 
speare, can write a pot-boiler which is also a master- 
piece and a masterpiece which is also a pot-boiler. 
In their several spheres, As You Like It and Esther 
Waters are familiar examples. But even the suspicion 
of that quality which goes to the making of a master- 
piece is abhorrent to the general public, because, 
though we can never define precisely its taste, we can 
infallibly define its abomination. Its likes, whatever 
they be, are the opposite of the likes of men and 
women of letters. ‘The preference of the latter is as 
distasteful to the public as the preference of the 
public is irrelevant to the connoisseur. But while 
the latter will live and let live, the public is not so 
charitable. It has only two attitudes to works of art : 
applause or persecution. Consequently, even Shake- 
speare, it appears, occasionally found himself in 
trouble. Even Esther Waters, mighty success as it 
was, raised an outcry, which is still more familiar to 
most people than the Esther Waters Home which it 
inspired. The contemporary man of letters, then, 
if he is to write freely, has to devise a means to keep 
the public out. It has invaded his Helicon, and has, 
or thinks it has, acquired the fee-simple of the 
— hill, by the familiar legal process of squatting 
there. 

The only (proved) solution, for the class of authors 
which we have in mind, is to publish at a high price 
for private subscribers. But to do this an author 
first has to make a reputation. Such a reputation, 
however, is the result and not the motive of his work ; 
and when he puts it to the guarding of his freedom, 
which is also the freedom of literature, he has done 
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as much as a devout disciple can do to check the 
evil which Caxton’s genius unexpectedly set on foot. 

In May, 1920, Mr. Hilaire Belloc published an 
article in BLACKFRIARS upon “ Nationalization.” In 
the course of his argument he said : 

The Capitalists not only own the land and the 
machinery and the rest of it, they also own the 
avenues of information. For instance, I could 
not publish such an essay as this in any one of the 
great Capitalistic papers or any one of the great 
Capitalistic reviews. They would not print it. It 
is the common experience of all those who deal 
seriously with these problems that they are con- 
fined to special organs of opinion which reach but 
a few. 


It has been among the objects of this essay to em- 
phasize the fatality of numbers, and to show that, I 
will not say a true, but a sincere word, can keep its 
sincerity only when it disregards a multitudinous 
appeal. If there is good sense in the argument here 
concluded, it is more likely to be useful when published 
in “a special organ of opinion”; and readers of 
BLACKFRIARS ought to congratulate themselves that 
their paper belongs to this class. As the bulb grows 
in the dark underground, so literature germunates 
beneath the feet and beyond the eve of the general 
public. In the “special organ of opinion,” with 
tradition at its back, as in the private printing-press, 
which it resembles, sincerity in literature is most 
likely to be found. 
OsBERT BURDETT. 
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CROSS VERSUS CRESCENT 
IN ALBANIA. 


O-DAY when, encouraged by the ostensible 
. causes of and excuses for the Great War, the 
oppressed of centuries raise their heads, it behoves 
Catholics to look around and abroad, noting how fare 
their brethren in various parts of the globe. ‘Troubles 
in foreign as well as adjacent lands are too often 
dismissed with the comfortable assurance that “ these 
people are always fighting among themselves.” If 
enquiry reveals that grave wrongs are perpetrated 
with impunity, but also that interference entails risk 
of financial loss in great commercial transactions, 
the subject is laid aside and attention directed else- 
where. Thus only can be explained the indifference 
of Christian communities who equip missions for the 
Far East, to the desperate plight of Christians close 
at hand struggling for the right to live under the 
powerful pressure of ever-triumphant Mohammed. 

Constantinople is popularly supposed to be the last 
stronghold of the Turk in Europe. In reality he is 
ensconced nearer home amid the impregnable fast- 
nesses of Albania, whence he harries the Christians 
within reach, imposing his will on these fated slaves 
who still resist the shining lure of the Crescent. 
Among the recalcitrants are the Miridite, Malissori, 
and other Catholic tribes who mistakenly took it for 
granted that Turkey shared the defeat of her allies 
in the late war, and that they need no longer submit 
to the rule of Mohammed but could govern themselves 
on Christian lines. 

_ Certain international statesmen, however, have found 
it expedient to invent an “ Albania” whose seat of 
Government is the chief town of the Moslem tribes, 
thus placing these in the ascendant, or rather ensuring 
the continuance of their too sadly proved ascendancy. 
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If Christians of different persuasions can dwell 
harmoniously in the same State, and if Christians and 
Mohammedans can exist together sometimes under 
Christian administration, there is no possibility of 
Christians getting fair treatment in a land where 
Mohammedans have the upper hand. Ancient and 
recent history go to prove this. In vain we are told 
that the Moslem Government in Tirana is actuated by 
the kindliest feelings towards the tribes with which 
Moslems have been at war for centuries ; the impartial 
observer refuses to believe it, and the Christians 
themselves not only refuse to believe it but are arming 
in self-defence, convinced that warfare will be fiercer 
than ever. Father Anthony Ashikou, of Scutari, 
was delegated to plead before the League of Nations 
assembled at Geneva for the right of the Catholics 
in the North to preserve their own form of tribal 
government. But he had little success. The founders 
of Moslem Albania maintain that the movement of 
the Catholic tribes is unwarranted secession from what 
is now a modern, constitutional State! Optimistic 
theorists favour this view, and profess confidence 
in the promises of the Moslem authorities to treat the 
Christians fairly. But no human power can persuade 
these to strengthen the Moslems at Tirana by paying 
taxes and accepting the Moslem nominees as their 
governors. The Catholics of the North would gladly 
fuse with the Greek-Orthodox of the South, but 
between the two is wedged a solid block of Moham- 
medans firmly determined not to let their supremacy 
disappear. This supremacy is, of course, admitted 
by the Christians in their immediate vicinity to whom 
foreign advocates of “united Albania” point in 
confirmation of their statement that the wolf and the 
lamb lie down together in this wild region of South-East 
Europe. Near Tirana, where the strong Moslem 
contingent is rooted, no opposition is forthcoming, 
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Cross versus Crescent in Albania 


and yet the new formation does not coalesce. Without 
the adhesion of two hundred thousand Catholics, 
the pick of the race, progress is impossible. 

Foremost of all the Christian tribes is the Miridite, 
whose late chief, Prenk Bib Doda, had been held in 
captivity for over a quarter of a century by the Sultan 
of Turkey and returned home a greater anti-Islamite 
than ever. During his absence the tribe had been 
governed by its ecclesiastical head, a learned Abbot. 
No Miridite sits on the State Council at Tirana, 
which is composed of Mohammedans and cowed or 
nominal Christians, mere pawns in the hands of the 
dominant element. One may foist Western principles 
on the new Mohammedan “ State,”’ as was done in that 
monumental failure, “‘ Constitutional Turkey,” but 
no logical student of history can expect the private 
ownership of Christians to be recognized as inviolable 
by Mohammedans. Equality of treatment is irrecon- 
cilable with custom derived from the sense of Moslem 
superiority in all lands where the populations are 
mixed. The Catholic tribes are persuaded that 
autonomy is necessary not only to their general develop- 
ment, but to their very survival on the bleak slopes 
they call their own. It will be said that the quality 
of Albanian Catholicity is such as to repel sympathy 
on the part of their more advanced brethren else- 
where. But if it is fierce, it is also genuine. Strangers 
may not lightly penetrate either the wilds of Dibra 
or the tortuous paths that wind a charmed way to 
Oroshi ; but with a medal of the Blessed Virgin a 
traveller is pretty safe in Catholic territory. Again, 
the Sign of the Cross, whether made in the Orthodox 
or Catholic manner, served formerly in lieu of safe 
conduct—so that honest Protestants stood a bad 
chance—but as a rule life is precarious in those remote 
regions where primitive children of the Church have 
managed to live but not to thrive. The ways of the 
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Catholic Albanian may shock, but in some respects 
they can edify. They do not treasure human life 
as we do, but the importance of the human soul is 
not overlooked. The rules regulating the blood-feud 
are, after all, no worse than those we had, not so long 
ago, for the practice of duelling still tolerated in some 
modern States. Only among the Catholic tribes 
is there any progress made in stamping out the blood- 
feud, and the ceremonies connected therewith are 
touching in the extreme. Albanian justice demands 
a life for a life, and if the missionary priest succeeds 
in obtaining from an intending avenger a break with 
the tradition of his race and the duty to his clan, it is 
only after long and painful formula. The culprit, too, 


is subjected to such humiliating penance that very | 


often he prefers to take his chance of the shot that will 
settle the account in time-honoured fashion. He is 
made to kneel in public, the instrument of his misdeeds 
hung round his neck, and listen to the eulogy of his 
victim from the lips of the victim’s nearest male 
relative and authorized avenger. Only after repeated 
exhortations by the reverend pacificator, who relates 
at length the story of the Crucifixion, drawing parallels, 
and emphasizing Christ’s forgiveness, does the avenger 
consent, in face of the bereaved onlookers, to recon- 
ciliation with the slayer. The oftener he repeats to 
the priest, “I am not yet ready!” the more he is 
esteemed and the likelier to be excused by the relatives 
of the murdered man. When at length the psychic 
moment has arrived he rushes towards the culprit, 
removes, and hurls afar, the weapon of destruction, 
raises his enemy, and embraces him in no half-hearted 
fashion. In very obdurate cases a child in its cradle 
is brought and placed between the two as an effective 
softener of the most implacable. When the blood-feud 
reaches too great proportions and is exercised with 
undue vindictiveness, the implicated clans are liable 
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Cross versus Crescent in Albania 


to excommunication, and here the penalties are of a 
nature to strike horror in the breast of the most 
hardened Albanian. Namely, the final, most fearsome 
objurgation is : ‘‘ May you die as a craven, your pistols 
undischarged in their holster!” Seldom is it pro- 
nounced, for even the women, so secluded as a rule, 
rush to entreat the impenitent’s submission to Mother 
Church before he brings eternal disgrace on himself 
and them. 

If the Albanian of any creed is in perpetual warfare 
with all around him, if he has fought the Serb, the 
Turk, the Italian, the Greek, looking on all as his 
natural and inveterate enemies, there is no truer 
friend or more loyal ally when he has uttered the 
“ Bessa,” or pact of amity. The “ Bessa ” of one man 
is binding on his whole tribe, and only in recent times, 
after the introduction of what their foreign protectors 
call “free-thought ” and “ enlightenment” among 
the Moslems, have there been instances of its violation. 
The Christians claim to have upheld the sacredness 
of the “Bessa” since time immemorial. European 
politicians of the up-to-date type would have little 
understanding of the Albanian’s fidelity to a plighted 
word. Infringement of a solemn engagement renders 
a man outcast so that he loses all the advantages of 
fellowship in his clan. His death is not avenged, 
and his status while living is beneath contempt. 

Hospitality is one of the most prized virtues of 
Albania. It is exemplified in the code which prescribes 
a life for a life among home-dwellers, but seven lives 
for the murder of a stranger enjoying the privileges 
of the ‘‘ Bessa” from a particular clan. The blood-feud 
penalties have their disadvantages, but there is no 
doubt that they produce a fine feeling of solidarity 
among kinsmen. If you have killed my uncle and I 
am bound in honour to kill yours, or the nearest 
approach to him, it follows that relationship between 
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the most distant cousins is fostered, and there is a lively 
sense of responsibility and a cultivation of very accurate 
knowledge on matters pertaining to kinship, family 
history, and tribal obligations. The amenities of 
social life founded on supposed strict justice may not 
be pleasant or friendly, but most peoples have passed 
through similar phases in their evolution towards some 
form, at least, of Christian civilization. 

In the words of the Serbian diplomat, Dr. M. 
Gavrilovic, the Albanians are now in the thirteenth 
century and it is unfair to ask them to behave as if 
they had enjoyed, like Western Europe, immunity 
from Turkish influence for ten generations. ‘ The 
Albanian Mohammedans were staunch supporters 
of the regime of Abdul Hamid and fierce enemies of 
their Catholic and Greek-Orthodox brothers. The 
Miridites, who are the most advanced section, were 
always in opposition to the Mohammedans, and 
resisted Mohammedan methods. They are now in 


revolt against the newly constituted Government of ’ 


Tirana, because it is de facto 2 Mohammedan Govern- 
ment, and they cannot be reconciled to a yoke against 
which they have struggled for centuries. ‘They see 
no chance for cultural progress in the Catholic sense 
if they have to submit to Moslem direction.” 

It has already been remarked that the Catholicism 
of the Albanians has its peculiarities. Their women, 
for example, are almost as closely sequestered as the 
denizens of Turkish harems. They do not assist 
with their menfolk at Sunday Mass, although it is 
recognized that they are bound once a year to emerge 
for the reception of the Sacraments. Now that 
Turkish predations are hemmed, the missionaries are 
making more headway against prejudices which survive 
necessity ; but Albanian usage still confines woman 
to the four walls of her home. Let those who until 
lately proclaimed that women lost caste if they 
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Cross versus Crescent in Albania 


approached the polling booths throw stones at the 
Catholic Albanians for extremism in the same sense. 
The soil of Albania is uncultivated, and little is 
known of its mineral wealth, although explorers have 
attempted to obtain information on these points as well 
as on the classification of the tribes. One traveller 
told me that after traversing a great extent of territory 
inhabited by Catholics, his guide stopped short at a 
river and refused to cross it. To his knowledge none 
of his tribe ever did so, for the Crescent reigned on 
the other side ; but after investigation a man of another 
tribe was found who had a “ Bessa” for the moment 
with the Moslems, so that under his auspices a hurried 
passage was effected through the hostile region. If 
that river is now to be bridged, if the Moslems, incited 
by distant well-wishers, to action, present themselves 
as lawful successors to the Turkish regime ousted by 
the Balkan campaign of 1912, they will be received 
with deadly volleys from Catholic guns. The Christians 
of this part of Europe are taught by experience. 
One of their proverbs runs: “ The wolf changes his 
pelt, but not his nature.” They will not place them- 
selves in the power of Mohammedanism, be it frankly 
Turk, or transmuted Albanian. ‘There is, indeed, 
a fiercer hatred for the Mohammedan Albanian 
brother than for the Turk at whose hands the Christians 
have suffered less directly. To advise the Christians 
to submit to the Moslem oligarchy, which is called 
“ Official Albania,” is futile so long as the Catholic 
tribes have not a prominent share in the Government. 
That share will never be ceded by the Mohammedan 
lords, who have, moreover, the protection of interested 
factors, leaders in the international capitalistic world. 
The myth of an “‘ United Albania ” can be accepted 
only by those who find it the most convenient device 
for exploiting the country—the Tirana Government 
has given large concessions recently—or by philan- 
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thropists totally unacquainted with the conditions. 
We read of a noble patriotic group of “ free-thinking ” 
Mohammedan Albanians who are at the head of the 
freshly created State and anxious for the co-operation 
of their Christian compatriots. We hear of outside 
intrigue fomenting the internal discord indigenous 
to the land. Greece and Yugo-slavia are accused of 
conspiring with their co-religionists to render the 
benign rule of the Mohammedans impossible. _ Italy 
is said to be honestly endeavouring to further the 
progress of an autonomous Albania in which Christian 
and Moslem shall possess equal citizenship. For all 
reply the Miridites, spokesmen of the Christians, 
assert their position in a memorandum to the League 
of Nations: ‘“‘ We, Catholics, have never recognized 
other authority than that of our Chiefs. We will not 
submit to a Mohammedan Government whose head 
is a lieutenant of Kemal Pasha, slayer of Armenians. 
We demand the recognition of a Christian Republic 
to include Christians of all confessions. . . . We 
desire to live in peace with our neighbours. ...A 
Miridite pays no taxes to Mohammed.” 


E. CHRISTITCH. 
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ROMAN TOURISTS 


“ ALL roads lead to Rome,” and all these roads 

bring tourists and pilgrims. The latter are 
the more interesting of the two classes although both 
are very often intermixed. The pilgrim, whether he 
is a religious pilgrim or an antiquarian one, at least 
knows what he ought to see, or wants to see, but the 
tourist merely sees sights that are there, those that 
come in his way, or are thrust upon him. Hence one 
gets priceless questions addressed generally to hotel 
concierges or guides. The writer himself heard an 
anxious American ask: “ I say, can you tell me if there 
is anything to see in Rome ? ” 

And for this class is there? They come without 
any interest or knowledge, and wonder what Roman 
history was all about. Did not (according to the 
legend) another American drive to Cook’s Tourist 
Office in the Piazza d’Espagna and demand a guide to 
show him “all Rome.”’ ‘‘ How long are you going to 
stay ?”’ asked the wily official. “ Well, I guess about 
an hour and a half.” The official said this was insuffi- 
cient for all Rome, but, as a carriage was on the spot, 
their guide could give the tourist the opportunity of 
a hasty visit to St. Peter’s, and to the Coliseum. Having 
driven off, they stopped at the latter. ‘‘ Well,” said 
the American looking up at the ruin, “‘ Which is this ?” 

But it is not only transatlantic tourists who make 
these gaffes. Did not a compatriot say to the writer, 
“T can’t get any exercise but huntin’ and tennis, but 
now that I’ve seen the Coliseum and the Hippodrome 
I can go home.” The same delightful soul asked 
“ Was Cesar killed ? ” in a tone of wonder, and when 
the Capitol was pointed out said, “‘ What Capital ? ” 
and probably waited for no further explanation. Then 
there is the informative tourist who lets no opportunity 
slip for instructing his family or neighbours. In the 
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centre of the Piazza del Popolo in Rome is an Egyptian 
“ Cleopatra’s needle.”” One day a father and daughter 
were regarding it curiously. Said the daughter, “ Is 
that a basilisk?” ‘‘ No,” said the father, “ a basilisk 
is a kind of Greek church, that is an odalisque.”’ 

Another large body of tourists are those seekers who 
look for ancient Rome only, who try to forget that 
Rome is also a modern city, who do nothing but regret 
ceaselessly that medizeval Rome was built at all. These 
regard one stone placed by an ancient Roman as worth 
any beautiful building erected over it. I confess I 
consider these people trying. 

It is quite true that the Coliseum whole might have 
been ‘a more beautiful building, but to me there is 
still quite enough of that monument of bloodshed to 
make one imagine what it was like in its pristine 
horror, in spite of the fact that many Roman palazzi 
have been built out of its demolished sides. 

Another group of tourists are those, mainly British, 
who are so afraid of Popery that they see hardly any- 
thing of papal Rome except St. Peter’s, which is allowed 
as “‘ the largest church in the world,” and the Vatican, 
“‘ which is after all a museum.” These, owing to this 
limitation of their scope, keep mostly to classical names. 
They may be found in the storied Forum, the bloodless 
Palatine and Coliseum, and the genial Mamertine 

rison, all of which appertain to “ ancient Rome.” 

he catacombs they see once and then thank their 
stars that (as they think) the Reformation forbade that 
early Christian form of burial. Ceremonies are not 
always pleasing to this group. Did we not know and 
admire two old Scottish ladies who remained in their 
rooms during the whole of a long Holy Week lest they 
might see any of the “shocking sights” in the 
churches? An Englishman—bear-leading an unfor- 
tunate boy too—said to me, “ I don’t like the Church 
of Rome. I go into churches, but I can’t understand 
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Roman Tourists 


what’s going on, and I don’t like it.””_ I was very sorry 
for him, but could not delineate to him the long ritual 
in a few words. Then three American ladies asked 
anxiously if one would explain “‘ what Lent was? ” 
It seemed a new word to them, if not, indeed, a new 
idea. Another was very curious to know in St. Peter’s 
who “ the old gentlemen with the rabbit-skin tippets 
could be,” and when a friendly priest explained to her 
that they were the canons of the chapter she explained 
ingenuously, “‘ You know, father, I am mot a Catholic.” 
It seems a little strange that when guide-books and 
books of instruction are so universal, history is not 
even looked up. The burning of Rome under the 
Norman Robert Guiscard seems to be a stumbling- 
block to many and one voiced his disapproval of the 
nomenclature, ‘‘ Robert Guiscard, indeed ; we call the 
eldest son of William the Conqueror Robert Curthose.” 
The Sistine chapel is given often, too, as an instance 
of papal rapacity. Said one dear old lady—widow of 
an English rector—‘‘ Just look what have the Popes left 
in the Sistine—only a ceiling!!!” Yes; onlya ceiling! 
Being a tourist—a born tourist—myself, I know all 
our imperfections and revel in them whether in Paris 
—where when studying the Rubens pictures in the 
Louvre, one is occasionally asked (by one anxious to find 
Le Magasin du Louvre) “the way to the Glove 
Counter ”—or in Rome, where “‘ Ascension Day ” may 
be translated by the zealous Four de l’ascenseur. Rome 
is provocative of happy mistakes. The Seven Hills 
are hard enough to remember at any time, but one 
wanderer created yet another out of the “ Viminal ” 
and the ‘‘ Quirinal ” and called it the ‘‘ Criminal.” He 
also spoke of the ‘“‘ Nymph Nigeria.” But it was an 
American gentleman who transformed Sta Maria in 
Trastevere into ‘“‘ Santa Maria Invertebrae.” 


Francis A. STEUART. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


DANTE AND IL GRAN RIFIUTO 
SIR, 

Mazzini’s conjecture, for the knowledge of which I 
am indebted to Miss Emily Hickey, raises an interesting 
character-problem. For the only important mention of 
Pilate by Dante is in Purgatorio xx, 91. in the famous 
Anagni scene, where Philip IV of France is pilloried by the 
poet in his wrath as “ il nuovo Pilato.” Was there, then, in 
Dante’s mind, a closer likeness between the two than the 
fact that one delivered up CurRistT and the other His Vicar 
to their enemies ? For Dante had a remarkable insight into 
the secret recesses of conscience. 

Mazzini may be right, but the word “ conobbi ”’ connotes 
personal recognition. 
JOHN FOSTER MAKEPEACE. 


“WE ENGLISH ” 

SIR, 

Is it not somewhat ingenuous of Father Bede Jarrett 
to attempt to place the responsibility for English mis- 
government in Ireland on the shoulders of the British ? 

Whether the tools or hirelings were Irish, Scotch or 
English is beside the point—they were employed by the 
dominant partner, and the shame and the blame must 
be hers. 

Regarding Father Bede Jarrett’s other point. 

Is it fair to ask Irishmen to be grateful that they may 
claim trial by jury, and other judicial rights accorded them 
by English law, when it is common knowledge that the 
practise of her own superior Brehon Law was made treason- 
able by several Acts of Parliament ? 


Yours faithfully, 


Louis VINCENT. 
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REVIEWS 


DaNTE’s Mystic Love. By M. Kavanagh. (Sands & Co.) 


This penetrating study of Dante’s mystical life deserves 
a wide welcome, not only from all lovers of Dante and of 
literature, but also and especially from all who would 
learn something of the secrets of Catholic thought and 
action. It claims to expound the springs of motive and 
desire which animated and inspired the treasures of 
literature bequeathed by Dante to Christendom. The 
thesis advanced by Miss Kavanagh will probably sound 
strange to modern ears, yet hardly any other is adequate 
to measure the masterpiece which the world owes to the 
Italian poet. According to the author, the romance re- 
corded in the Vita Nuova, in the Odes and in the Dante 
cycle, was one not of human love, but of divine. Beatrice 
is Beatitudo, the union with God in Divine contemplation. 
Whatever connexion a Beatrice Portinari had with that 
romance was fortuitous and secondary. And careful 
study of the poet’s writings will reveal, in the opinion of 
Miss Kavanagh, numerous passages which are incompatible 
with a tale of human love, are impossible in praise of a 
human lover, and demand the conclusion that Dante was 
a genuine mystic. He was one of the adventurous sons of 
God, chiefly concerned with the heights of Divine love, 
primarily motived to praise and describe the intimate and 
tender ways of the contemplative’s romance. He was 
familiar with the dark night of the soul, conscious of the 
need of a strenuous asceticism, penitent for the pilgrim’s 
tarrying amid the ephemeral and delusive pleasures of 
life. The Vita Nuova is the revealing of the new life in 
God; the Odes are the songs of his desire; the Divina 
Commedia an allegorist’s study of the wonderful mercies 
and ever-wonderful designs of Eternal Wisdom. Such in 
summary is the position maintained in this attractive 
book. There are readers who may feel that the argumenta- 
tion is in places over-wrought. Let them be meticulous if 
they will. The author herself would probably admit that 
im an age whose chief intellectual activity is criticism, 
when men give their minds rather to dissecting the allegories 
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of the past than to achieving perfection in the present, some 
such danger is scarcely to be avoided. Indeed critics and 
reviewers of the present book have quickly displayed their 
ingenuity in pedantic analysis of this appreciation of Dante. 
But in our civilization it could hardly be otherwise, and 
generations of the Faith are needed before we shall again 
move corporately in the Spirit which inspired the thirteenth 
century. 

Nevertheless a truth is here implied which gives reason 
to the supreme art of the Christian poet. Whatever be the 
medium of expression, whatever the explicit subject-matter 
of which the worker treat, greatness will only be touched 
when the mind in act pursues the finality whom we call 
God. Perfection in art is perfection in life, and only the 
Divine lover can evoke such perfection of praise and 
esthetic achievement as Dante attained. When man is 
concerned with truth, and consumed with a passion for 
God, he will find his soul contemplative and his activity 
apostolic. He will find unity of life among the varying 
activities of his mind. And in releasing his own gifts to 
God, their perfect fulfilment, he will reveal Beauty com- 
parable with that which all men acknowledge in the glory 
of Dante. 

B. A. B. 


THE Founpress.3 By John Ayscough. (London. John 
Long, Ltd. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net.) 


We have often sought refuge in John Ayscough’s stories. 
They are usually so restful. Nothing about Bolshevism, and 
sex problems, and social reconstruction, and the thousand 
and one dreary questions of the day, but much concerning 
attractive and cultured people who live in Elizabethan 
manor-houses with undulating paddocks and well-timbered 
parks, and who talk about books and pedigrees and lost 
causes amid miniatures and old china and Adam furniture. 
Sometimes, too, his books have such a fine flavour of 
Catholicism that they seem like spiritual reading. But 
there is little or nothing of this in the present volume. The 
story is a dreary and unpleasant one, the ending very 
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Reviews 


sordid, the title most misleading ; and the moral or message 
of the whole ?—well, we can’t discover it. One hardly 
knows why the book was written. It doesn’t amuse, it can’t 
edify, it fails to instruct, and it has no grip. One only reads 
it to an end because of its author. And it is laid aside with 
a sigh of regret that anything so vapid and flat should come 
from one who in the past has given us creations second to 
none in their charm and delicacy. 
F. R. B. 


THe CHURCH IN ENGLAND. By Rev. George Stebbing, 
C.S.S.R. (Sands & Co. I4s.) 


In this most interesting work Fr. Stebbing takes us 
through all the different periods of Catholic life in this 
country. In his description of Glastonbury he places us 
at once on holy ground and throughout the rest of his 
narrative we feel a Catholic atmosphere around us, and not 
the cramped one of bitter controversy. In this description 
of the coming of Christianity fact and legend are carefully 
balanced. Just as one writing the history of the Universal 
Church groups his facts and figures round the lives of 
St. Peter’s successors, so the author arranges his round the 
successors of St. Augustine. Few books give us such a fair 
idea of Catholic England, and many great bishops, whose 
names till now have been unfamiliar to English Catholics, 
are here drawn from their obscurity and placed in their true 
historical light. It is pleasant to find redeemed the 
character of Blessed Boniface of Savoy who, owing to the 
malice of a contemporary writer, has been so mercilessly 
treated by historians. Barry in his Papal Monarchy says, 
“he was little better than a bandit.” The description of 
Catholicism under the Anglo-Saxons and the Norman kings 
is very ably done. For the Plantagenet kings the writer has 
a considerable admiration, though we think he is rather 
severe on Richard II, who was a better Catholic than many 
of his predecessors. The author takes us so skilfully 
through the troubled reigns of the Tudors, that in reading 
his history we do not as Catholics feel ourselves foreigners 
in the land after the great catastrophe. One of the chief 
merits of the book lies in the very complete appendix, which 
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includes lists of Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bishops. The 
index, too, is fairly complete. 

Naturally, in a work of such scope, we notice several 
inaccuracies. Archbishop Bradwardine was not a Fran- 
ciscan. Not all the confessors of the Lancastrian kings were 
Carmelites, for we find John Tille, Provincial of the Domin- 
icans, acting as confessor to Henry IV, whom he attended 
at death. Henry V also chose Thomas Waryn, Tille’s 
successor as Provincial, to be his confessor, on the death of 
the Carmelite, Bishop Patrington. Christopher de Rosario, 
confessor to Queen Catherine of Braganza, was not a 
Portuguese but an Irishman whose name in the world was 
O’Daly. General Forster, the Jacobite leader in ’I5, was 
not a Catholic but a Protestant who was preferred by the 
Old Pretender before the Catholic lords in the hope of 
drawing to his standard the Protestant gentry. Doctor 
Henry Weedall, President of Oscott, did not return to the 
seminary after his refusal of the Eastern District, in 1840, 
because his place there was already filled by Bishop Wise- 
man. He did not return till thirteen years later (1853) at the 
urgent request of Bishop Ullathorne. Three Cardinals who 
were certainly Englishmen are omitted by Fr. Stebbing; 
John Tolet (1244-74), a Cistercian; Hugh of Evesham 
(1281-87), a Benedictine ; and William Macclesfield (1303), a 
Dominican. Matthew Paris, a contemporary, assures us in 
several different passages that Tolet was an Englishman, 
and quotes his bold defence of the English when Innocent IV 
was incensed against them. Of Hugh of Evesham there is 
no doubt, but in regard to Macclesfield uncertainty exists as 
to whether he died before or after his promotion. His 
fellow-Dominican and contemporary, Nicholas Trivet, 
merely states in his Annals that Cardinal Macclesfield died 
before the news reached him. In the list of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury we find inserted the intruder Stigand 
(1053-70), whilst Roger Walden (1398), who on the depo- 
sition of Arundel received the Pallium from Boniface IX, is 
omitted. These, however, are but small points, perhaps 
not worthy of being urged in criticism of a work which 
deserves well of all English Catholics. 

W. G. 
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Reviews 


A SHortT HIsTORY OF THE Papacy. By Mary I. M. Bell. 
(Methuen. 21s.) 


Like so many non-Catholic histories of the Papacy this 
work is written from the wrong standpoint. The Roman 
Pontiffs have for centuries striven to maintain a temporal 
independence which would leave them free in the exercise of 
their vast spiritual prerogatives. History has shown them 
successful in this attempt. The House of Hapsburg, the 
oldest monarchy in Europe, has recently crumbled away, 
but the Papacy, which was well-nigh thirteen centuries old 
when the first Hapsburg governed the Empire, still remains, 
and in spite of all attacks rests untrammelled in the use of 
its spiritual powers. The present work judges of the Papacy, 
and the Popes individually, in proportion to the temporal 
power obtained. Not all the occupants of the See of Peter 
have possessed the vast genius and driving force of such 
men as St. Gregory VII, Callistus II, Innocent III, or 
St. Pius V, nevertheless all are here tried by the standard 
of political success. At first sight it seems an achievement 
to have compressed so extensive a subject into the small 
compass of three hundred and ninety pages, but the 
authoress overcomes the difficulty by omitting the first 
forty Popes and, following her standard of political success, 
she ignores many of the others, dismissing them with a 
date or phrase. Thus Alexander IV’s “ obvious character- 
istic was a want of brains.” The learned and saintly 
Urban IV, the friend of St. Thomas Aquinas, is accused of 
having ‘‘a commonplace mind.” Blessed Benedict XI, 
who spent his short pontificate in bringing about peace 
between the Holy See and its enemies, is dismissed as “a 
poor shadow of a Pope.” Eugenius IV, who boldly with- 
stood the Schism of Basle, is a “ tactless and obstinate 
person.” Especially hard is her description of Urban VIII : 
“ An amateur soldier and a minor poet, of boundless conceit 
and contradictory habits of mind, Urban,” she says, 
“ gives the impression of a second-rate personality dealing 
with great forces which he can neither appreciate nor 
control.”” Innocent X, on the authority of a Venetian envoy, 
“is a harmless nonentity ” and his successor, Alexander VII, 
“proved to be another nonentity.” Innocent XIII is 
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“ kind-hearted and feeble,’’ and to his successor, the Ven. 
Benedict XIII, is applied the remark of some unnamed 
French writer that he was “ un bonhomme fort pieux, fort 
faible, et fort sot.” The splendid historical figure of 
Benedict XIV is disposed of as “ the merry, witty Bologn- 
ese.’ Such treatment is surely not history. The ultimate 
judgment on an historical personage should not be based on 
the chance remark of some political enemy or nineteenth- 
century littévateur. 

The work is not free from inaccuracies. Surely King 
Ethelwulf came to Rome during the reign of Benedict III. 
It is also incorrect to say he afterwards became a monk. 
Gregory IX, who was born nearly twenty years before 
Innocent, is said to have been the latter’s nephew. Uncle or 
cousin would seem a more probable relationship. It comes 
as a surprise to read, on page 351, that the Council of Trent 
adopted the wide Jesuit theory of the doctrine of Grace 
formulated by Bellarmine, who we know was a youth of 
twenty studying Philosophy when the Council concluded its 
sittings in 1563. We doubt if historians would accept the 
contention that the Jesuits played the principal part in the 
same General Council. They had at the most not more than 
half a dozen members present, whereas the bishops and 
doctors belonging to the Dominican Order alone amounted 
to more than one hundred during the various sessions of the 
Council, whilst the Franciscans too were very numerous. 

In her treatment of the Papacy during the last four 
centuries the writer seems obsessed by the Jesuit of fiction 
and she is sadly at fault in estimating the value of the 
Society’s work for the Church. In all events concerning 
papal history she sees Jesuits at work, especially in the long 
struggle with Jansenism the plausible errors of which she 
naturally is unable to appreciate. 

An undoubted defect in the book is the absence of 
references, and though the work fairly bristles with quota- 
tions in inverted commas we are rarely told the authority 
for many piquant phrases. The publishers have done their 
work remarkably well, and the book with its clear print, excel- 
lent paper, and Roman purple cover resplendent with the 
Papal tiara in gold will look exceedingly handsome in a library. 
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Reviews 


I BureasaIL: a book of Lyrics. By Daniel Corkery. 
(London. Elkin Mathews. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Corkery’s Lyrics do not stir us so much as his plays. 
He does not appear to realize that a lyric has a technique 
of its own just as a play has. When he does so he will give 
us a more arresting volume than the present. He brings to 
poetry just that peculiar Irish quality which is best described 
by saying the more battles they win the more wars they 
lose. He is more concerned with the dynamics than the 
statics of poesy, and one is frequently impelled to read a 
poem of this collection by the authentic impulse or oistros 
of its subject, and quite as frequently put off by flaws in 
treatment and texture. The flood does not last long enough 
to smooth the pebbles in the torrent-bed. An exception is 
the page entitled ‘“‘ Banba’s Dead,” but lo! just two pages 
before occurs a line thoroughly ungrateful to the voice : 

“To Snatch such vengeful little swallow sips.” 

Until Mr. Corkery is incapable himself of passing such a 
line into print he cannot hope to take the place his gifts 
bespeak him among modern poets. When he has a dramatic 
subject he shines, as in Cahirmee Fair, and the beautiful 
version from the Irish. In ‘‘Sea Love” and “‘ No Miracle”’ the 
subject is chosen and set out with fine dramatic instinct, but 
oh! there is a shortness of wind in the melody and a 
confusion in the counterpoint, which we cannot help feeling 
is due to carelessness or the wrong sort of carefulness. The 
book is a perfect mine of suggestions for young poets who 
know how to do but are not sure what. His matter is 
excellent, his manner conceals or almost conceals his 
undoubtedly high class ability. j.orc 


THE PsycHOLOGY OF THE Boy. By F. A. Servanté, B.D. 
(Gay and Hancock, 1921. Price 1s. 6d. net, or cloth, 
2s. 6d. net) 

We think that this book will be useful to any Catholic 
who has to deal with boys, whether by way of club or school, 
whether the boys be of the public-school type or of the 
elementary school. Indeed, in some ways, we are inclined 
to think that it will only be useful, really useful, to Catholics, 
for it is built upon psycho-analysis, which to our mind can 
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only be safely trusted and is only a true interpretation of 
character to those who already accept a supernatural 
religion and the full use of the Sacraments. We are sure 
that this book needs supplementing by Divine Faith. For 
example, it is characteristic of the author that, though he 
is ‘‘ Acting-Chaplain to the London Diocesan Boy Scouts 
Association ’’ and therefore a clergyman of the Church of 
England, he writes (p. 24): “If it be desired to rebuke a 
particular sin in a boy the condemnation that shall sound 
most scathing to his ears is that that sort of thing is not 
playing the game. This remark should be reserved for the 
worst offences.”” This very weak appeal sounds all the more 
pathetic since the author is very rightly insistent that in 
religion and morals not negative but positive teaching is 
best, that a teacher ought to urge ideals and not merely to 
prohibit evil. Notice that the splendour of Christ’s teaching, 
the Eucharistic friendship, the perfect Boy of Nazareth, are 
not even mentioned here. Instead ‘the most scathing 
condemnation,” to be “‘ reserved for the worst offences,” 
is that “ that sort of thing is not playing the game.” 

Though this weak and emasculated piety, this Y.M.C.A. 
religion, is all that the author has to offer, his psychology 
will be of great assistance to a priest or layman who can 
reinforce it with Catholic teaching and practice. The 
book will repay very careful study. No doubt there is, even 
in this excellent psychological analysis, a deal of nonsense 
(such as on p. 4: “ Every night when we lie down to sleep 
we pass, as far as we will, into the hands of our Creator,” as 
though we were any more in His power by night or any less 
by day, as though we could not day and night pass into His 
hands), but this nonsense is so palpably obvious that no one, 
save a sentimentalist, will be taken in by it. Certainly the 
book contains far more matter for thought than any book 
of its size on this subject that we have yet seen. Even when 
your experience may urge you to differ from the psycho- 
logical views of the author, you differ with respect and 
perhaps with hesitation. 

We recommend this as an admirable book, psycho- 
analysis in its sanest form, but needing, in order to be really 
effective, a strongly Catholic supplement. B. J 
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Lecture 1, The Contents of the Summa Theologica. (Q. I, Art. 7.) 
. The Method of the Summa Theologica. (Q. I, Art. 8.) 


” 2 
C.A. » 3 Methods of proving God's Existence. (Q. II, Art. 1 & 2.) 
logy » 4 God’s Existence proved from Motion and Casuality. (Q. II, 
y can Art. 3.) 
The »» 5 Further proofs of the Existence of God. (Q. II, Art. 3.) 
* 6. Difficulties against the Existence of God. (Q,. II, Art. 3.) 
oven » 7 +God’s Attribute of Simplicity. (Q. III, Art. 7.) 
sense » 8 The Perfection of God. (Q. IV, Art. 2.) 
sleep ia g. Divisions of Goodness. (Q, V, Art. 6.) 
as » 10. Godis the Highest Good. (Q. VI, Art. 2.) 
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»» 21. The Love of God. (Q. XX, Art. 2.) 
ycho- »» 22. The Justice and Mercy of God. (Q. XXI, Art. 4.) 
really 1» 23. The Providence of God. (Q. XXII, Art. 3.) 


» 24. The Predestination of God. (Q. XXIII, Art. 6.) 
The Omnipotence of God. (Q. XXV, Art. 3.) 
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